THE  EMPEROR  AT  HOME
what it did see was totally different, for Napoleon kept up, as part of his contention about title, the utmost state consistent with his position. He drove out with six horses to his carriage, and an equerry in full uniform riding at each door. But the six horses, sometimes a source of danger from the sharpness of the turns and the pace at which he chose to be driven, were not a mere luxury. The roads at St. Helena were such that the ladies of his party, when they went out to dinner, or to a ball, had to be conveyed in a Merovingian equipage drawn by several yoke of oxen.
The etiquette was not less severe indoors. Gour-gaud and Bertrand and Montholon were kept standing for hours, till they nearly dropped from fatigue. On one occasion Napoleon is annoyed by an irrepressible yawn from Bertrand. The grand marshal excuses himself by stating that he has been standing more than three hours. Gourgaud, pale and almost ill with fatigue, would lean against the door. Antom-marchi, who, by-the-bye, had to put on a court dress when he visited his patient, had to stand in his presence till he nearly fainted. On the other hand, if one of them was seated by the Emperor and rose when Mme. Bertrand or Mme. de Montholon entered the room, he was rebuked. The Emperor had always been keenly alive to this ritual. He discourses on it diffusely to Las Cases. He noticed at once in the Hundred Days the advance of democracy when one of his ministers rose to leave him without permission. Even in the agony of Rochefort he observed a small breach of etiquette of the same kind. Indeed, when Gourgaud mentions to him that in China the sovereign is worshipped as a god, he gravely replies that that is
167elancholy
